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of Prisons and every official who was at all superior to him. He
knew that, if it came to a struggle between himself and the Col-
lector or the Inspector-General of Prisons, he had nobody to back
him up at the Secretariat. The notion of inferiority haunted him
at every step. What was true outside was equally true, if not truer,
inside the Jail. An Indian official would not assert himself, not
because he could not, but because he lived in mortal fear of de-
gradation, if not dismissal. If he was to retain his post and obtain
promotion, he must please his superiors even to the point of ringer
and even at the sacrifice of principles. The contrast became
terrible when we were transferred to Yeravda. The European
Superintendent had no fear of the Inspector-General of Prisons.
He could claim just as much influence at the Secretariat as the
latter. The Collector for him was almost an interloper. His
Indian superiors he held cheap and, therefore, he was not afraid
to do his duty when he wished and was equally unafraid to neglect
it, when discharge of duty was an onerous task. He knew that,
as a rule, he was always safe. This sense of safety enables young
European officers often to do the right thing in spite of opposition
either from the public or from the Government, and he has also
often driven coach and six through all regulations, all instructions
and defied public opinion.
Of the trial and the sentence I need say nothing as the reader
knows all about it, except to acknowledge the courtesy which was
extended to us by all the officials including the Judge and the
Advocate-General. The wonderful restraint that was observed by
the small crowd of people that was seen in and about the Court,
and the great affection showed by them can never be effaced from
memory. The sentence of six years* simple imprisonment I regar-
ded as light. For, if Section 124 A of the Penal Code did really
constitute [my action] a crime and the Judge administering the
laws of the land could not but hold it as a crime, he would be
perfectly justified in imposing the highest penalty. The crime was
repeatedly and wilfully committed, and I can only account for
the lightness of the sentence by supposing not that the Judge
took pity on me, for I asked for none, but that he could not
have approved of Section 124 A. There are many instances of
judges having signified then* disapproval of particular laws by
imposing the minimum sentence, even though the crime denoted
by them might have been fully and deliberately committed. He
could not very well impose a lighter sentence seeing that the late
Lokamanya wa& sentenced to six years* imprisonment for a similar
ofence.